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‘BY CONTRACT? 


One of the early results of social organisation is 
the law of prices). When commodities begin to 
flow steadily to market, the level of values 
becomes calculable over a given period. Upon 
this the system of supply by contract is based. 
Clearly, if hazard ruled the relations of men to 
men, it would be impossible to forecast business 
ofany kind. But hazard plays a very small part 
in human affairs, and even that part diminishes 
with the progress of civilisation ; hence, as the 
foretelling of the future becomes more warrant- 
able, the contract system extends and reaches new 
departments of social life. As soon as the demand 
for a particular article is large enough for an 
average price thereof to be determined, some 
shrewd, well-informed man will endeavour to 
supply it for a given period at a given price. 
His success depends upon eliminating some un- 
necessary factor in the series between producer 
and consumer; and the economy effected is 
shared between the contractor and his clients. 

Everybody knows the railway contractor, who 
is willing to build an iron road anywhere, of any 
length, and in any space of time. The world has 
been metamorphosed by him. By his profound 
mastery of human powers, mental and bodily, 
he has enriched mankind in wealth, health, and 
happiness. Again, the army, the navy, the 
indigent poor, the sick folks in hospital and 
workhouse, are fed, clothed, and purveyed for 
generally, by contract. A vast amount of tech- 
nical knowledge, of business foresight, of capital 
and credit, is needed for these giant operations ; 
a small miscalculation might bring irreparable 
disaster to those engaged in them. Below the 
Magnates are thousands of small contractors, 
dealing with the public in manifold ways, all 
showing enterprise, judgment, knowledge, and 
directive skill of a superior kind. By their 
muinistrations, individuals and families enjoy the 
benefits of a completer civilisation than they 
could if served otherwise ; saving money, time, 
and trouble in a considerable degree. 


As a specimen of the odd ways in which this 
mania for contract manifests itself, it may be 
mentioned that there are tailors who contract at 
a moderate fixed tariff for clothes to be used only 
for a stipulated time and then returned. Four 
times a year, or oftener if you like to pay more, a 
box arrives at your address containing the suit 
adapted for the particular season, perfect in fit, 
perfect in fashion. In the same box you return 
the clothes just worn, untroubled by any negotia- 
tion with those unconscionable depreciators of 
value, the ‘old-clo? men. Again, the glittering 
equipages dashing by the modest pedestrian, and 
bestowing upon him arrogantly-flung mud, are 
not always owned by the supercilious persons 
lolling at ease. Sometimes the modest coachman 
is the proprietor of all the impressive bravery ; 
and those in the places of honour have no more 
claim to the stately chariot than the ‘shilling 
fare’ has to the hansom cab. 

The contracting job-master is indeed one of 
the wonderful race who diminish the friction of 
society by making things easy. His enterprise 
gives brilliance to the parks, in prancing steeds, 
gorgeous coaches, elegant phaetons, and all the 
items of equine and vehicular movement. He 
is ready to make a contract for carrying the 
whole of the beau-monde on undeniably favour- 
able terms, and also to supply it with retinues 
worthy of a Prince of the Blood. He is capable 
of humble services equally with the grandest. 
He will furnish an undemonstrative Quaker with 
the most homely of broughams, horsed by the 
mildest thing on four legs, and driven by a man 
whose solemnity of aspect, taciturnity, and dis- 
relish for intoxicants add a finish to the turn-out 
beyond compare. 

The Metropolitan job-master is only one of the 
numerous contractors for the use of horse-flesh. 
Hundreds of provincial gentlemen have their 
stables furnished at so much a year. Those who 
have had much to do with horses, know the risks 
and annoyances connected with purchase and sale. 
In spite of ‘warrants,’ veterinary advisers, subtle 
grooms, and the whole preservative host surrounding 
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the buyer, he may spend a hundred guineas upon 
an animal that is not worth the half of that 
sum when it comes to be employed. The horse- 
contractor abolishes all the plagues besetting an 
owner, and leaves us free to enjoy our gallops, 
drives, and pageantry without a trace of equine 
care. Further, a contractor can supply the most 
perfect matches for ‘pairs,’ in colour, style, and 
action. His guarantee for the temper, pace, and 
performance of saddle-horses may be accepted, so 
that a timid or awkward rider can enjoy equestrian 
exercise without fear. But not the least advan- 
tage of hired, or as they are usually termed jobbed, 
horses is that no capital is locked up by the 
hirer in a dubious investment. 

Another useful contractor is appearing upon 
the scene—the family physician, who for a fixed 
stipend visits the household at stated intervals. 
Daily, bi-weekly, or weekly, a medical guardian 
will attend us, not simply to cure our fleshly 
ills, but to prevent them altogether. The vast 
progress in hygiene and sanitary science suggests 
a new departure in the popular estimation of 
health. The strongest of us have some little weak- 
ness in the bodily machine, some inadequacy of 
mental force ; it is for medical guardians to deal 
with these after the most business-like fashion, 
and, so far as Nature permits of amelioration, to 
make our constitutions better than they were 
originally. This the Esculapian contractors do 
not hesitate in attempting. All good citizens 
contract with life-assurance Companies that their 
survivors may have financial consolation for their 
loss ; and to contract for a long continuance of 
life itself, and life of the most effective and 
delightful kind, is surely of equal importance, 
though somewhat of a novelty. 

Many people now make yearly contracts with 
their dentist. One effect of extended physiologic 
knowledge is a greater care for the teeth. The 
importance of maintaining them sound and hand- 
some is admitted by all. Owing to the ravages 
civilisation has made in our dental possessions, 
few persons are untroubled by them. A great 
art and important industry has arisen, and the 
dentist isa power in the land. But many sufferers 
find it better to employ him preventively, than 
curatively to obtain his highest services. There 
is much in favour of this system which fore- 
shadows a great and salutary improvement in 
individual welfare. What would sufferers not 
give to the dentist who could keep them free from 
toothache and preserve their teeth brilliant and 
useful to old age? 

Some hotel-keepers and restaurateurs are be- 
ginning to contract for the supply of a certain 
number of meals, the tariff varying with the 
quantity. For instance, one can have twenty 
dinners for so much, fifty for proportionately less, 
and be dined every day in the year for propor- 
tionately less still. This system is much in 
vogue in France; and its advantages are 60 
obvious to hosts and guests, that it should be 


successful in all our commercial towns. It is 
only a development of the ‘ordinaries’ of market 
towns, where a host, depending upon a certain 
number of diners, is able to cater generously in 
proportion to the number of his guests, In 
every business place, a co-ordinated scheme 
between purveyors and eaters would result in 
an immense saving to both, and thereby to the 
community. ‘ 

In London and other large cities, there are 
gardeners and florists who contract for the supply 
of plants and flowers for the year round or for 
the season. By their aid, and at small expense, 
the house and garden-plot can be made charming 
with all that the floral world can afford. Nor 
need we ever want a piano or fail to have 
our drawing-rooms resplendent, our dining. 
rooms fairy-like, the family gratified, and guests 
delighted, for a comparatively small charge, 
Some people have a fancy for changing their 
household furniture, and love to follow fashion 
in upholstery as they do in clothes. They have | 
created a number of contractors to minister to 
their desires. At no great cost, boudoirs and 
reception-rooms can be furnished with the last 
thing in chairs, couches, cabinets, mirrors, orna- 
ments, and the whole detail of things useful and 
unuseful, 

Railway Companies are ready to contract with 
individuals or parties for transport over a given 
distance ; and indeed a very large part of their 
business is conducted on this method. Millions 
of mercantile men are carried from suburban 
homes to town and back daily, to the great 
benefit of themselves and the Companies. But 
the system is capable of large extension. Were 
rates lowered to meet the wages of the working- 
classes, and were the services accelerated, immense 
numbers would reside in the country and remoter 
suburbs, who are now imprisoned in towns. The 
cost of running five hundred people to business 
and back would be very small to the Company, 
who could thus place their resources at the 
convenience of the humblest. Railway Com- 
panies might enormously increase their Third 
Class traffic. 

Since the use of bicycles and tricycles has 9 
largely increased, a number of contractors for the 
supply of them have appeared. Youngsters who 
cannot afford to spend fifteen or twenty pounds 
upon a machine, can rent one on moderate terms; 
and those who object to the cost of keeping them 
in repair, may now negotiate to have their ‘flying 
wheel’ always in perfect order for a small 
quarterly payment. 

The system of sub-contracts has been much 
increased in recent years. It pervades most 
complicated businesses, but is almost univ 
in the building trades, With the stagnation of 
the latter, which has been the rule in most 

laces, contracts have been refined to the extreme. 

Single workmen have contracted with employers 
for a particular detail of a house or building. 

In Paris, an Association has been formed 
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which contracts to maintain houses and every 
description of canines in perfect repair at a 
fixed annual e. It is called the Compagnie 
de Bédtiments. perty owners in England 


would be glad of the services of a similar institu- | 


tion, and there is no doubt such will appear 
eventually. The destructiveness of the weather 
is more serious than that of fire. Not one 
building in a hundred is burned, but every 
building is incessantly being injured by the atmos- 
here ; and often workmen are careless when 
the are sent to repair roofs and drains. 
Companies contract to furnish us with 
light. In New York, a powerful Company is 
now lg ge pipes to supply heat to a large 
district. m a centre, steam will be sent b 
mains, and these will communicate with 
ipes laid into houses and shops; and the 
Tampeny is prepared to contract for the main- 
tenance of any temperature that the users please. 
A system like this is particularly available for 
cities like Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, where large 
numbers of people inhabit one tenement, and 
where the cost of fuel is high. 

The extraordinary progress of electrical science, 
and its application to domestic purposes, will 

ing in a new species of contractors, whose 
ministrations promise to revolutionise our homes. 
Light, heat, and motors are now on offer by 
several Companies, and at rates that almost 
compel their acceptance. 

As the economical education of the masses 
advances, great progress in the contract system 
will follow. The many will perceive the utility 
of co-operation, where few now see it. The army 
of intermediaries that operate between pro- 
ducers and consumers, has been created by the 
necessities of a rudimentary civilisation. 

The contract system has many aspects, but its 
effect is always the same. It prevails under 
numerous forms in almost all the major depart- 
ments of trade. Produce of every description is 
sold by contract at certain dates. Manufactures are 
also disposed of in the same manner. Of course, 
there are vast transactions for immediate delivery 
and at the market rates; but the characteristic 
of modern commerce is sale of ‘futures.’ It would 
be impossible to conduct the giant trades in cotton, 
corn, wool, iron, &c., in small day-to-day trans- 
actions. Merchants and manufacturers are obliged 
to look ahead, and this brings in contracts. Upon 
the price of the raw material he will receive in 
the autumn, the cotton-spinner makes a contract 
to sell yarn ; and the cloth-maker his subsequent 
contract for calico delivery. The food we eat, 
the clothes we wear, the houses we live in, have 
all been contracted for many times over. Chea 
ness and abundance have followed in the wake 
of the great controllers of supply ; and the ease 
and certainty of modern purveyance have grown 
with the development of the contract system. By 
it, society goes along as by clockwork, each day 
making it more accurate. By degrees, all super- 
fluous details in the mechanism are put aside, to 
the improvement of regularity and the diminu- 
tion of cost. 

Reduced to ultimate financial terms, the con- 
tract system means the massing of many credits 
together, The public and a contractor agree to 
purchase a certain quantity of a commodity at a 
stated time, This brings all concerned into 


definite relationships. Demand and supply are 
exactly balanced; loss and waste are avoided, 
The resulting economy is the profit enjoyed by 
the contractor and his customers. 


VALENTINE STRANGE 
A STORY OF THE PRIMROSE WAY. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—ALL DAY, HIRAM LOOKED ABOUT 
FOR CHANCES, AND NEXT MORNING HE SET OUT 
AFOOT IN PURSUIT OF EMPLOYMENT. 


‘Mr Searcg,’ said that official of the Omnibus 
Company who controlled Hiram’s destinies, ‘after 
to-day, your services will not be required.’ 

‘Oh?’ said Hiram. ‘I reckon I’ve got a right 
to ask what that’s for.’ 

‘You have twice appointed a substitute with- 
out leave, and you were yesterday two hours 
absent from your post without even appointing a 
substitute. The driver tells me that the block 
in Cheapside was your fault, and yours only.’ 

‘He’s maybe right, mister,” responded the 
conductor. ‘ But it won't happen again.’ 

‘T’ll take care of that,’ said the official person. 

‘It'll suit me better to hold on awhile,’ said 
Hiram, ‘if you don't mind. It’s rather an 


awkward corner to get throwed off at, this is. | 


Give me another trial.’ 

‘We shall not require your services after to- 
day,’ repeated the official drily. 

‘Then I must try to get along without 
responded Hiram. ‘’Bus-conducting ain 
such a berth as the Prince of Wales's, is it?’ 


‘It’s a pity,’ said the official, shaking his 


head at Hiram, a little mollified by the dis- 
charge of his own thunderbolt, ‘that you don’t 
stick at your work, Search. You’re a smart 


fellow, and a sober fellow; and if you’d only 


stick, you’d do.’ 


‘There was a minister had a nigger once, | 


mister,’ returned Hiram, ‘and whenever he 
misbehaved, the parson used to cowhide him. 


And while he cowhided, he’d take a text and © 


preach, just so as Peter shouldn’t find the thing 
monotonous. One day, Peter turns round anc 
kind o’ makes an appeal. “If you flog, flog,” 


says he; “and if you preach, preach ; but don't | 


flog and preach too at the same time. 
*O yes,’ said the official, shaking his head 
again at Hiram with a humorous aspect ; 
know that yarn. 1’ve heard it before, Search 
I’ve heard it before.’ 


‘Well, now,’ said Hiram, with a propitiatory _ 
Don’t 


twinkle in his eye, ‘I go with Peter. 
give me the sack and lecture me. Look here! 
You take the sack back again, and lecture me 
till I’m good. It won't take long.” 

‘No, Search, no,’ returned the unbending official. 
‘It can’t be overlooked. Here’s my last word : 
if you like to come back in a week's time, 
I'll give you another chance—perhaps.’ There- 
with he turned and left the delinquent. 

‘That won't do,’ said Hiram, addressing him- 
self emphatically. ‘There's a chance a minute 
opening somewhere. 1 can't afford to wait a 
week for one. There's the little gell to be pro- 
vided for. It’s kind of you to offer mea holiday, 
mister, but I can’t stop to take it, Here goes 
the hull population of this planet hotloot, 
full tilt, running fit to split from dawn to sunset 
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e day, after the day’s rations, with some 
4 ies looking serene and smilin’ 
at the racket—Dukes, and a Prince or tew; 
but it’s no use for me to sit down alongside 
the superior human article. Perhaps I could 
smile at the racket as pretty as any of ’em; 
but that wouldn’t find me two days’ rations 
every day; and I must run with the ruck, I 
reckon, and kick and elber right and left, and 
run cunni Very well, then.—Bank, ma’am! 
Whitechapel, mister! This way for the Bank. 
lar load o’ capitalists to-day. Get along !’ 

day, Hiram looked about for chances, and 
next morning he set out afoot in pursuit of 
employment. After many intricate wanderings, 
many inquiries, and as many rebuffs, he came, 
in a retired tumble-down square midway be- 
tween Fleet Street and Holborn, upon an an- 
nouncement that compositors were wanted. rs 
thing dingier than the dingy placard which bade 
Hiram inquire within, anything dirtier than the 
windows, anything filthier and more rickety 
than the stairs, he had not seen in London. 
Upon one landing, a barrel of printer’s ink had 
leaked, and having trodden upon the sticky mass, 
he ploughed his way up-stairs as a fly goes over 
that humane invention the ‘catch-’em-alive.’ An 
exaggerated smell of damp newspaper—the dis- 
tinctive odour which attaches to an ill-ventilated 
printing office—saluted the applicant’s nostrils ; 
and a hot blast of air, such as a furnace might 
be sup to breathe if its digestive apparatus 
were thoroughly diseased, swept at him as he 
opened a s door at the head of the stairs. 
Right and left at double frames, pale men and 
weedy lads faced each other, picking up types 
as if for bare life. In the streets, the spring sun- 
shine had been bright; but here, above every 
double frame hung a cob-webbed gas-bracket, 
patched with pasted paper here and there, to 
eure the leakage of gas, which nevertheless smelt 
horribly ; and from each bracket sprang two flar- 
ing lights, with flimsy sheets of green paper 
hung before them on a contrivance of wire, to 
shelter the worker’s eyes from the glare. No 
man or boy looked up from his work to re- 
mark the new-comer; but after an uncertain 
ees of perhaps a minute, a sallow, melancholy- 


ooking man in a ragged frock-coat and a soiled | i 


apron, ap 


d at another door, and approaching 
iram, asked his business. ~ 
‘You want compositors?’ asked Hiram. 
* Yes,’ said the other. 
‘I want work.’ 
‘Very well,’ said the melancholy-looking man; 
ae can begin at once, if you like’ He led 


‘ 
the way to a frame on which reposed a pair 
of empty cases, ‘All this matter is for dis- 
tribution. It’s all minion, and all one fount.’ 
Saying this, he pointed to a galley-rack on which 
rested many columns of half-washed type, and 
betook himself to the other end of the room. 
‘Say,’ said Hiram to a pale and long-drawn 
Jad at the next ‘is there a sink here 
anywhere ?’—The lad nodded his head sideways, 
and went on with his work.—Hiram lifted a 
galley and carried it to the sink, and havin 
washed the thoroughly, took up a handfu 
and began to throw it into the case. His fingers 
had lost the feel of custom, and he was awkward 
at first; but he recovered the art by-and-by, 


and went ahead at a great rate. ‘Work pretty 
regular here?’ he asked his neighbour. 

‘Yes,’ said he, nodding vigorously at the case 
and working head and shoulders with unnecessary 
ardour. 

‘Piece or ‘stab?’ inquired Hiram laconically, 
The inquiry being translated meant: ‘Are we 
paid by results, or at a settled rate?’ ‘Stab is 
compositors’ English for established, and is 
even, by that system of compression in vogue 
amongst them, made to signify a certain fixed 
wage. In their working hours, compositors are 
the most taciturn of all working-people. 

‘Haven't you asked?’ inquired the youth, turn- 
ing his eyes on Hiram for the first time. 

‘No,’ said Hiram. The pale lad having once 
looked at him, seemed determined to see as 
much of him as he conveniently could at one 
eyeful. The new-comer had turned back the 
cuffs of his shirt over coat sleeves of new black 
cloth ; and the cuffs were white, and were, as 
their position proved, actually attached to an 
under garment. Hiram’s collar, presumably be- 
longing to the same garment, was spotless ; his 
boots were well made and new. His well-brushed 
plossy stove-pipe hat hung on a peg behind him. 
— pale gaped at this show of respecta- 

ility. 

‘I don’t fancy you are one of our sort,’ he 
said meekly. 

‘No?’ said Hiram, rattling the type into the 
boxes, growing pretty full by this time. ‘Why?’ 

‘It’s a turn-over house,’ returned the lad. 
‘We’re all improvers here.’ 

‘That’s a moral blessing in its way,’ responded 
Hiram, to whom the lad’s phrases bore no mean- 
ing. ‘ Ain’t it, now?’ 

he pale youth smiled drearily in answer to 
Hiram’s glance. ‘We’re turn-over apprentices, 
he explained. ‘We’ve never served our time, 
and we don’t belong to the Union; so we only 
get paid half-rates.’ 

‘What’s that?’ said Hiram. 

‘Why,’ said the lad, ‘it’s sevenpence-halfpenny 
a thousand for minion. That’s the regular pay. 
They give us threepence three-farthings here. 
At the end of the week, you put in a bill at 
full prices, and they halve it. Suppose you put 
ina ill for two pounds, you’ll get a sovereign. 
Hiram gave vent to a long faint whistle, and 
having at that moment cleared his hand, walked 


| over to the melancholy-looking man in the soiled 
‘| apron. 


‘Look here, mister,’ said he ; and repeated the 
lad’s statement. ‘Is that so?’—The melancholy 
man in the soiled apron said it was.—‘So,’ said 
Hiram, ‘you reckon on half-starving this mean 
crowd, as an indoocement to them to cut the 
throat of the trade they starve by..—The melan- 
choly man said he might put it that way if 
he liked.—‘ Well, apael Hiram, ‘when a 
man’s hard up, he gets into singular company. 
You don’t seem to thrive, and there’s a kind 
of saddened aspect about the hull kyhoot. I 
don’t make one of this ed regiment, mister. 
No, sir; I do not. I am not afraid of work. 
I could always beard Employment in his den 
and Labour in his hall! But my intellec’,’ added 
Hiram, with a gracious smile, ‘is not yet sufli- 
ciently overcooked to permit me to jine in with 
this peculiar enterprise.—Good afternoon, sir.’ 
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‘I thought it wouldn’t suit you,’ said the pale 
youth who had given Hiram the character of 
the place. ‘They ain’t a high-spirited lot as 
comes here.” He rubbed his nose with the back 
of his composing-stick as he made this reflection, 
and cast a longing look at the case of type 
which Hiram had left partly filled. His own 
one was almost empty. 

‘You can take that,’ said Hiram, adjusting his 
_ cuffs and reaching for his hat. The Jad thanked 
him, and changed the position of the cases ; and 
| Hiram departed, without being noticed much 
by anybody. ‘An hour and a half wasted, he 
thought as he went down the littered inky 
| stairs and emerged upon the streets again. ‘I’m 

me to run as cunning as I can,’ said Hiram, 
Swing a long breath of purer air; ‘but I’ll 
do nothing to be ashamed of. Me and my little 

ll can starve, without cutting other people’s 

ts to be allowed to do it.’ 

For the first time since that adventurous 
summer day on which he had met Gerard 
Lumby, the sun went down without his havin 
earned a halfpenny. ‘This reflection saddene 
| him, and he went home footsore and weary. 
Sitting alone, and smoking a pipe over the 
ashes of the fire which had that morning boiled 
his tea and cooked his rasher of bacon, he 
resolved on a house-to-house visitation through 
the business realms of London, in search of 
employment. The stupendous nature of that 
inquisition half frightened him at first; but on 
reflection, he adopted the method as being, after 
all, the only practicable one. ‘I can’t advertise,’ 
he said between the whifls of his pipe, ‘because 
I haven’t got the money; and if 1 had, what 
could I advertise for? “To THe GENERAL PuBLIc. 
—A Youna Man who knows his way about, and 
has travelled, is open to employment as Clerk, 
Scenic Artist, Newspaper Editor, Chair-mender, 
Compositor, Architect, or Sandwich-man. Berth 
in clothes-store good enough to begin with. No 
reasonable offer refused. Open to negotiate with 
Bill-stickers, Railway Companies, Members of 
Parliament, and the Public generally.”—They’d 
laff at that,’ said Hiram with a dreary sadness. 
‘In this effete old empire, a man seems to think 
he’s done his duty if he’s learned enough of 
one craft to help him to cheat somebody into 
believing that he can work at it. They bind 
him ’prentice to learn bricklayin’; and if he’s 
got a head on him at all, he knows all they 
can teach him in as many days as they make 
him spend years, They reckon on taking seven 
years to teach a man to stick types on end, 
and they won't let him earn a living at it 
till that seven years is wasted. I’m a fairish 
smith, and I’m a decent wheelwright, and there 
ain't a better cabinet-maker in London; but 
because I haven’t wasted seven years apiece in 
learning to use hammer, spokeshave, and chisel, 
I’m a trade pariah. That’s what’s the matter 
with me—I’m-a trade pariah. And I call it 
too cruel ridiculous, that because I’m smarter 
than ten of these fellers put together, I’m offered 

alf-wages. He knocked the ashes from his 
Pipe, and laid it down on the hob tenderly. It 
was the identical pipe he had vainly striven to 
light in the lane ten miles from Brierham, and 
he had an affection for it. ‘No,’ he continued, 
half aloud ; ‘I can’t advertise ; and what’s the 


good of answering? I suppose I can’t have 
spent less than two pound at that since I’ve 
been in London; and I never had so much as 
one reply. There was that clerkship I went for 
ee y- Shall I ever forget it? A  street- 
ull of respectable applicants, and every man- 
Jack of ’em with testimonials enough to fill a 
butcher’s basket. I shall get slanged a good 
deal on this journey; I shall be a decided 
noosance to a heap of Christian people. But 
where there’s an advertisement, I’m one of 
five hundred ; and here at least I shall have a 
chance of lighting on somebody who wants me, 
and hasn’t had time to advertise for me and 
bring the other four hundred and ninety-nine 
eavorting around. It’s the other four hundred 
and ninety-nine that spoils things. Five hun- 
dred rats, and only one wanted to take charge 
of the candle-store. Five hundred redskins, and 
one white scalp. Five hundred frying-pans, and 
only one fire.’ A mere moonbeam of a smile 
illumined his long countenance. ‘I am becomin’ 
a. he said, ‘and that says: “Lively, 

iram.”—You’d like another fill, wouldn’t you?’ 
apostrophising his pipe. ‘You look hungry. 

ou shall have it. He filled his pipe again, 
and having lit it, began slowly to ot = 2 “This 
was his first night in new lodgings. Mary was 
disposed of for the time being ; and it had been 
determined between them that she should try 
on the morrow to recover her old situation. 
They were going to get married, for pure 
economy’s sake, so soon as that became prac- 
ticable. The depressing influence which attaches 
to new places was upon him. He was and had 
been for years a wanderer, and yet he felt it 
for once, keenly. There are some who never 
quite master that depression. I have but once 
spent an unbroken three months under one roof 
since I was three-and-twenty, and yet a new 
abode is always dismal for the first half-hour. 
The tables are unfriendly; the chairs have a 
stand-off air; the grave voice of the clock is 
the voice of a stranger; and the very fire shows 
new faces. 

It is not necessary that a man should have been 
bred like Bayard to be as chivalrous as he; and 
Hiram, sitting in his shirt-sleeves on the bedside, 
and pulling solemnly and slowly at the well- 
blacked clay, was as full of manly tenderness 
and stout resolve as he could hold. ‘It makes a 
man sort of fearful and thin-skinned to have a 
ell to look after, soliloquised our 
ero. ‘Can’t help thinking what she’d do if 
I broke down. ‘This city gets a man under, 
too.—Hiram! Mister Search! Think of what 
depends on you, and hold your head up and 
step out firm. That’s better. Now, then; 
into bed you go. Pleasant dreams, Hiram.— 
Good-night, darlin’. , Sleep, my dear little gell, 
sleep! sleep, and forget your troubles. If I wasa 
cherub, you shouldn’t hurt for want of watching.’ 
And Hiram, fairly worn, blew out his candle, 
laid down the well-blacked clay gingerly on the 
floor, turned over, and, not unmindful of his 
Maker, fell asleep. 

He was out early in the morning, and began 
his round. Busy people declined to waste a 
moment on him. Others with more leisure 
questioned him, and sent him on again. Some 
were civil, some were not. It made no difference 
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to him; he went out at one door and in at 
another, and ran through his formula with un- 
failing pluck and cheerfulness. That went on 
all day from nine in the morning until seven in 
the evening, and nothing came of it but weariness. 
He crept home fovtsore and with a little failing 
at the heart. If you have ‘No’ thrown at your 
head three hundred times running in a single 
day, you are likely to grow disheartened. Next 
morning, he began again, and prosecuted his weary 
task till noon. That frozen monosyllable barred 
every door with a barrier like ice, until at last 
he came upon a restaurateur in a little street 
off the Strand, who offered him a berth as a 
waiter on condition that he made a deposit of 
two pounds and gave a satisfactory reference. 
He gave a reference to the official who had dis- 
missed him, went home and pawned everything 
but one suit of clothes and his linen, raised the 
money ; and on the following day entered on his 
new business. 

He was not in an exalted sphere of life; 
but it began in a very short time to pay better 
than omnibus-conducting. The restaurant was 
not long opened, and was by no means a high- 
class concern; but it began in its own way to 
thrive, and Hiram throve with it. It was in 
the man’s nature to take a pride in whatever 
he did ; and before he had been in the new line 
a fortnight, he performed conjuring tricks with 
knives, forks, and plates that were wonderful to 
look at. Like the proverbial good actor, who 
lives his part, Hiram threw himself head and 
heels into the character ; and as soon as the funds 
would allow it, he blossomed forth in an evening 
suit and a stiff white necktie. The proprietor 
rallied him a little, and the regular customers 
chaffed him mildly, on this butterfly leap from 
the chrysalis garb. He smiled blandly, and the 
owner of the place began to think he had picked 
up a jewel. Hiram, as the business of the place 
improved, received something considerable in the 
way of tips, and began once more to lay-by money. 
Then out came from his fictionary is care, 
Gerard’s half-sovereign, and this being drilled, 
was suspended to the watch-chain which once 
again hung across Hiram’s waistcoat. 

He had scarce been invested more than a month, 
when one day a young gentleman entered sadly, 
and seating himself, called for a chop and a pint 
of bitter beer. From the moment of his entry, 
Hiram fixed his gaze upon him, and when he 
sat down, walked to his side and awaited his 
order with a countenance of many emotions. 
When the order, given with bent head, came to 
Hiram’s ears, his face changed ludicrously. He 
passed on the demand for the chop with a private 
signal to the cook to do his best ; and having set 
the pint measure beside the new-comer, he rattled 
about with knives and forks and water-bottle, 
ans a corner of his eye on the guest mean- 
while. If his object was to induce him to raise 
his head, it failed; but when he brought the 
chop, he succeeded in getting a near look at the 
stranger’s face, There was no other customer 
there at the moment; and Hiram watched him 
with a look of evident pity and amazement. 
The re ol ate his simple meal, and paid 
for it, and went his way without a glance at 
the waiter who found him so deeply interesting. 
Being left to his own devices, Hiram took up a 


copy of The Times and turned to the advertising 
columns. 


‘Yes, he said under his breath; ‘there’s no 
mistake. Eh, dear, now! “Lumby Hall,”’ he 
read, ‘“ten miles from Brierham, four from 
Colham, five from Dene.” That’s where I saw 
him first and last. Great smash in the City, 
Supposed gigantic frauds by Mr Garling. Lumby 
at Lumby. Same name. Comes from same 
part of the country. Could afford to chuck half- 
av Ny about in them days. Come down to 
taking his meals in a shanty like this. And the 
man that’s ruined him is the father of my little 
gell. Eh, dear!’ And Hiram sighed most pite- 
a and sat for ten minutes in tragic amaze, 
until an order for broiled kidneys awoke him 
from his stupor. 

It was indeed Gerard Lumby whom Hiram 
Search had seen; but Hiram, though he guessed 
rightly in most respects, had somewhat overleaped 
the truth in his belief that Gerard was yet so poor 
that a few pence spent upon luncheon made a 
difference to him. Amongst his friends—and 
this episode, since it led to nothing but his 
meeting with Hiram, may briefly here be men- 
tioned and dismissed—was one who had been a 
fellow of his college, and now, having married, 
and thereby resigned his fellowship, had asso- 
ciated himself with a daily journal. There was 

uro e unspeaka e Turk and the equ 
uns a ble Christian of those parts wr en 

ied in recriminatory raids and murders; and 

erard’s friend sought him out when he heard 
of the failure of the firm, and offered him employ- 
ment as a special correspondent. Gerard lea 
at this proposal; and it was to discuss it, t 
he had come into the street in which the new 
restaurant was situate. The newspaper offices 
were only half-a-dozen doors below, on the same 
side. 


The business not having come to a head between 
the Eastern unspeakables, the journey Gerard 
meditated was delayed ; but he went to the offices 
daily, and almost daiiy lunched at the new 
restaurant. In the simplicity of his mind, Hiram 
imagined that this was the principal, perhaps the 
only meal of the young man’s day. 8 suit his 
fallen fortunes, poor Gerard sold all his 
ang and he had become neglectful of his 
dress. He was not slovenly, but the old precision 
and nicety had vanished. In the old days, he 
had carried his head a thought too proudly. He 
hung it now habitually, and his face was pale. 
It was no wonder, for his heart was alternate 
frost and fire ; and what with his father’s loss of 
all manly faculty, and his mother’s grief, and his 
own loss of love and fortune all at one fell swoop, 
such cankering miseries gnawed the poor fellow’s 
soul as were almost too much for humanity to 
bear. Hiram began to see him daily, with here 
and there the pause of a day between. To 
Hiram’s imagination, Gerard’s occasional absences 
meant—no dinner. The tough-tender Yankee 
began to yearn over him and to sorrow for him. 
He was too delicate—in a word, he was too much 
a gentleman—to claim acquaintance with his 
benefactor in these days of fallen fortune; but 
one day, when Gerard—after a two days’ absence 
this time—took his usual chop and drank water 
instead of beer for some no-reason, and neglected 
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to leave behind him the oe with which he 
had commonly rewarded the waiter’s service, 
Hiram leaped farther along the mistaken road, 
and gy to the conclusion that Mr Gerard 
Lumby and actual famine were beginning to 
make acquaintance with each other. , begging 
and obtaining an hour’s leave of absence, the mis- 
taken one slipped out after Gerard, and dogged 
him home to chambers in the Temple, where he 
was staying with an old college chum now called 
to the bar. Hi saw him enter by means of 
a latch-key, and went back again. But that night 
he wrote upon a little bit of writing-paper in a 
clerkly hand these — words: ‘From a true 
and grateful friend, who remembers a kindness.’ 
He folded up in the paper a half-crown, and— 
yong it into the letter-box, addressed to Gerard 
umby, Esq. 

Gerard dined, or lunched, more plenteously 
next day, and took cheese. Hiram served him 
almost with tears in his eyes, and that night 
dropped another half-crown into the letter-box 
ticketed: ‘From the same.’ To Gerard’s sore 
heart, these well-intentioned but unnecessary gifts 
were bitter and enraging, and he asked himself 
again and again who the base enemy could be 
who chose so cruel a method of ionising him 
in his misery. Sitting in his friend’s rooms alone 
that night, with his own aching thoughts for 
company, he heard a stealthy , Bem. ascend 
the stair. Wrathfully expectant, he arose, drew 
back the latch of the door, and waited. The 
third package dropped by the unknown hand 
fell with a dull little clang into the letter-box. 
Gerard dashed the door open, and seized a dark 
retreating figure. 

‘Come in,’ he said, in low tones that boded 
no good to the ye ‘Let me have a look 
at you.’ The lithe Hiram struggled like an eel ; 
but the vice-like grip only tightened on him; 
and strong as the Yankee was, the athletic Briton 
walked him into the room and had him hatless 
under the gaslight, whilst you could say ‘Jack 
Robinson.’ 


THREE DAYS IN BRITTANY. 


THE train passes through the depths of the forest 
of Crannon. So thick is the foliage that the 
branches of the oaks and elms brush against the 
windows, My friend Davis and I are travelling 
through Brittany to Cape Finisterre, where lies 
the little town of Douarnenez. Our eyes catch a 
glimpse here and there of a moss-grown Druidical 
stone, an encampment of charcoal-burners, or 
a hastily retreating rabbit. The forest is passed, 
and we are crossing a moorland covered with 
gray rocks. From this high ground we dis- 
tinguish the indentations of the coast around 
the harbour of Brest; the sea sparkles in the 
sun, and to the left is the undulating blue line 
of the Montagnes Noires. Viaducts are thrown 
over deep valleys, solitary and savage ; beneath, 
streamlets wind through green meadows, where 
the small black cows of the country are grazing. 
There is a melancholy joined to tenderness in 
these dandes, or moors, the cause of the home-sick- 
ness which the inhabitants feel when they leave 


them for a time. We are in the wild country of 
Ar-mor, with its Breton poetry, its solitary manor- 
houses, its hamlets shaded by trees, and the per- 
the oak forests the 

ong steep street, ved, lined with poor 
A square, where con te ore of sailors, ser- 
vants, and nts, and in the middle of which 
stands a fountain, cuts the high street in two; and 
to the right and left, crossing like the meshes 
of a net, are small outlets, exhaling a penetrati 
odour of bad fish. We seek our hotel, and fin 
it is a resort for artists, who are just returning 
for dinner ; the men with gaiters up to the knee, 
a long pole in their hands, and stooping under 
the weight of their easels. The ladies, dressed in 
plaids, with hair flying, and limp petticoats, are 
escorted by boys, who carry their colour-boxes. 
Pleasant talk beguiles the dinner-hour ; and then 
we find that in the large room belonging to the 
hotel there is a marriage festival going on, and 
thither we adjourn. 

The young sa here all get married, we are 
told, though the girls in every family are numer- 
ous. are workers. From the earliest 
the crochet-hook or knitting-needle is put into 
their hands, and they wander on the seashore 
— their stitches. At fifteen the poorest 
go to the friturerie, where the sardines are pre- 
served. It is amusing to watch them when the 
become sardiniéres, alert and sharp, y wi 
their saucy replies. They walk down the street 
at noon in files of five or six, their wooden shoes 
sounding on the uneven pavement, and gazing 
at strangers with bursts of laughter. The 
daughters of the next class work as embroiderers 
of shawls, or the frontals of altars, and execute 
flower-garlands on muslin or crape of an asto- 
nishing and very original colour. Every one is 
busy, and wants for nothing. Our hostess, who 
is a buxom figure, has ten children, five of whom 
are daughters. Three of these are already mar- 
ried ; and the other two, slender and fair, are 
dancing at the party to-night. 

On these occasions, the girls empty their 
savings-boxes for their adornment. In this long 
whitewashed room there is a “ay of toilets such 
as have rarely been seen. The girls are in white 

with muslin or China-crape embroidered 
shawls. The prenaiens cap is of light lace, 
made up with somethi ike a horn at the 
back of the head. The white dresses are relieved 
by silk aprons, with bibs of the most delicate 
cdlours—pale blue, sea-green, lilac, and gray 
mingling with charming grace. We especially 
noticed one young recently married woman, for 
the almost eastern luxury of her toilet. A dress 
of white satin, rose-coloured stockings, ribbon of 
the same colour round her waist, trimmin 
embroidered with roses, a muslin shawl and 
apron, lace head-dress, and silver ornaments. 
She was pretty as well, with a delicate com- 
plexion and fine brown eyes. 

The men are much less conspicuous. Their 
coats are of a very sombre hue, and they wear 
broad-brimmed hats. The two violinists who 
formed the orchestra played the old air of the 
branle. The dancers took each other by the 
hand in files of twelve, and executed a dance 
of the country known as the gavotte. Each file, 
led by a man, gravely descri half-cireles in 
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the form of the letter S. All these garlands of 
men and women move lightly, crossing, turning, 
liding adroitly around each other, and never 
c g from the most ceremonious gravity. 
In this country, manners and customs are deeply 
rooted; nothing has changed; they dance as 
they did in the days of Louis XIV. 

e next day is that of the yearly regatta— 
a holiday for this little town, where the popula- 
tion live on the sea. The sardine constitutes 
the riches of Douarnenez. In the days of the 
Romans they would have consecrated a temple 
to it; now they are content to carve its image 


} in front of the churches. It reaches this coast 


in the month of May; from that time to 
December, eight hundred boats are — in 
the sardine fishery, and if the season be good, catch 
many thousands of fish daily. At the hour of de- 
, the port presents an animated spectacle. 
Down the numerous flights of steps the men 
arrive, oomering their baskets, and wearing cowls 
of oiled yellow cotton. Their wives, knitting in 
hand, accompany them to the beach. Provisions, 
nets, and bait are laid in the bottom of the 
boat, where each crew consists of a captain, two 
rowers, two or three fishermen, and a i: The 
ulleys creak; the sail is run up; the boats 
ouble the point of the jetty; and an hour 
after, the se flotilla is out on the sea, and 
looking no bigger than a flight of swallows. 
During the fishing, profound silence is ob- 
served. The captain throws out the long net to 
right and left. The bait, or rogne, is composed 
of the roe of the cod steeped in sea-water. The 
sardine rushes upon it, and is caught in the 
meshes, where its silvery scales sparkle. When 
the net sinks with the weight, two men raise 
it, and shake it adroitly into the boat, so that 
the fish falls without being touched—a condi- 
tion indispensable to its good preservation. 
When the boats return, the curers who want 
to buy hoist a flag on the rocks; the captains 
reply with other well-known signals, and the 
bargain is concluded before the port is reached. 
To-day, the féte has drawn all the multitude 
to the port. The chances of each boat in the 
race are eagerly discussed. Compact groups of 
men and women, peasants and citizens, station 
themselves round the mdt de cocagne, or before the 
orchestra, where the drums are beating their 
loudest. All the costumes of Brittany are repre- 
sented—large round hats with velvet ribbon 
streamers mingle with the muslin coiffes of the 
sardiniéres, or the gophered frills of Quimper, 
the hood-like collars of Chateaulin, or the white- 
winged caps of Concarneau. Here and there, a 
man shows his numerous waistcoats embroidered 
with bright-coloured wools. The women dis- 
play an oriental love for colour, large yellow 
or scarlet bodices, sleeves braided with silver, 
green petticoats bordered with gay flowers. 
Among them, the children swarm, the girls 
meme like little women; the boys covering 
their fair, curly hair with a blue cap, and show- 
ing the bronze skin through the holes of the 
waistcoat or trousers ; bold, quarrelsome, ragged, 
but handsome, fresh, smiling, with the agility of 
squirrels, 1, blue eyes, and rosy cheeks. 
Some of these juveniles give themselves up to 
a@ game which is dangerous, though lucrative. 


to a mast hangs horizontally over the sea; to this 
are tied red belts, waistcoats, and cravats. Some 
urchins astride, others standing on the well- 
soaped spar, advance slowly to the yard-arm, 
One turns round half-way ; plouf! he has fallen 
into the water; but diving, he reappears at the 
side of the ship. Another reaches the extremity, 
chooses a fine red belt, shakes it with an air 
of triumph, seizes it between his teeth, and 
plunges head-foremost into the water. In half 
an hour the yard-arm is bare. But the gamins 
are not tired; they dive for sous, wrapped in 
white paper, thrown by the spectators, and fight 
under water for the possession of them. One 
carries on the game for half an hour, swimming 
like a frog; he never rests, his eyes starting out 
of his head, and secreting his coins in one corner 
of his mouth, crying, ‘ Have you no more? 

The brass band calls the crowd to the end of 
the jetty, for the boats have returned, amid loud 
cries of encouragement, clapping of hands, and 
altercations as to the winner. We leave the port, 
and visit the field where they are dancing. Tre 
musicians in Breton costume, long hair, and droll 
countenances, are perched on a platform, playing 
on the bagpipes with great energy. At their feet, 
the sailors and peasants are executing a kind of 
gavotte with great gravity to a monotonous 
tune. The girls form a circle round them, 
but do not mingle in the dance ; and so the day 
closes. 

The next morning, some acquaintances at the 
hotel join us, and we hire an omnibus to take us 
to the Pointe du Raz. The road is steep, till it 
reaches the high plateaux of the landes. The tower 
of the church of Pont-Croix rises through the 
trees, and at length we reach Audierne, a dirty, 
dull, fishing-village. As we advance, the road 
becomes more arid, the country bare and unin- 
habited. Trees are rare, so also are houses, As 
we mount upwards under the hot sun, the blue 
waves of the her sparkling like so many diamonds, 
the corn disappears, to give place to rushes. At 
Lescoff, the last village before reaching the Pointe, 
some women are spinning with the distaff out- 
side their huts. We ask them some questions ; 
but they look at us with a frightened air, and 
disappear quickly under the black porches of 
their ruinous homes. Numbers of ragged chil- 
dren follow our carriage. Now to the right as 
well as to the left we see the bright sea, and in 
the middle of the red heather rises the white 
tower of the lighthouse. The great voice of the 
ocean is the only sound, and here are the formid- 
able gray crags of the rocks at Raz, before which 
the lighthouse stands like a mysterious sentinel. 
One of the keepers offers to be our guide, for the 

th is somewhat dangerous. The land recedes 
rom our view; fine yo rocks are heaped 
obliquely on one another, leaving but a narrow 
border of turf between them and the abyss which 
opens beneath our feet. We advance in Indian 

e; and to increase our difficulty, the children, 
naked or ragged, rush in between our feet, climb 
the rocks like monkeys, and offer us bouquets 
of fern for a few sous. 
All round, an immense of sea dazzles our 
eyes. To the left is the extended semicircle 
bounded by the misty rocks of Pen-March, and 
the Bay of Audierne spreading its blue waters. 


On board one of the ships, a sail-yard attached 


To the right, the Bay des Trépassés is encircled by 
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menacing reefs, and the Pointe de Van stretches 
out its white seer tit Opposite is the Raz 
and its dangerous shoals; then the legendary 
Ile de Sein, a piece of land lying so low that 
the waves seem as if they would ingulf it. No 
traces of human life; not a sail in the wide 
horizon of waters, nothing but the continual roar 
of the waves and the sharp cries of the .- 
sweeping round the rocks, It is the end of 
terrestrial life, the beginning of a wild and 
solitary infinity. Our guide leads us by a narrow 
th at the edge of the rocks to the Enfer de 
logoff, as dangerous as its name denotes. We 
sometimes lie down on our faces, and creep between 
blocks ; or place one foot on ledges the size of the 
hand, or descend the irregular steps formed in 
the stony crevasses. But when we reached the 
ite , we felt recompensed by seeing the 
formidab e assaults of the waves against the 
dripping rocks which form the walls of the abyss. 
They rush from all sides through channels worn 
in the interior of the Pointe, meeting and beating 
furiously with the sound of thunder. The dark 
billows boil as if in a magic caldron, throwing up 
vertical spouts, which scatter into sheets of white 
foam ; and then, as a contrast to this deep shade 
and fearful noise, we gaze upwards to a serene 
blue sky and a bright sun shining over us. 

The ascent is less perilous than the descent. At 
the end of a quarter of an hour, we are on the 
edge of the bay, where we perceive the Lake of 
Laonal, separated from the sea by a narrow strip 
of land. We are told the legend of the city of Is. 
On the site of the present lake, there stood in the 
fifth century a fabulous city, the Sodom of old 
Armorica. The fishermen who ply their craft 
on its still waters see the palace and towers in 
ruin beneath. King Gradlon reigned over it, 
defended, as it then was, against the inroads of 
the ocean by high banks with a strong sluice. The 
silver key that opened it was always hung round 
the king’s neck. The reigning beauty at court 
was the Princess Dahut, Gradlon’s daughter, with 
long tresses that shone like gold. She reigned over 
all hearts, as her father did over the sea; but 
she was herself the slave of her own passions, and 
her conduct made her a public scandal. The old 
monarch alone shut his eyes against the errors of 
an only child. One night the demon that pos- 
sessed her suggested that she should steal the key 
and open the sluice. But St Guennolé appeared to 
the king in his sleep, and cried: ‘Gradlon, make 
haste to save yourself, for Dahut has opened the 
sluice, and the sea is pouring into the city” The 
good man, filled with a father’s pity, refused 
to mount his horse unless his daughter would 
also ride on the croup; and loaded with this 
dangerous burden, he galloped out of the gates. 
Just at that moment a fearful roar sounded behind 
them. The great city of Is was overwhelmed b 
the inrushing wave. In terror, the king rode a 
night, followed by the menacing waters. In 
the morning, when near Douarnenez, he heard a 
Voice, saying: ‘Gradlon, if you do not wish to 

lost, throw over the demon who rides on your 
cea Dahut, terrified by the fearful noise, 
lost her balance, and rolled over into the stream, 
which i as soon as she was ingulfed. The 
place is still called Dahut’s Pit, now corrupted 
into Poul-Davit. We discuss the legend as we 
get into our carriage. It is the old story of the 


siren with golden hair and the voice of the 
charmer, fatal to all those who listen. 

It is seven o’clock before we reach Audierne. 
The quay, so deserted this morning, is now gay ; 
the fishing-boats have returned ; and the visitors, 
English and French, are on the shore. Delighted, 
but very weary, we regain our ‘hospitable quarters 
to enjoy a good supper. 

The next day we take a charming walk to the 
Valley of the Riz, Every step gives you a fresh 
surprise. Through the splendid trees, you see 
the sparkling bay ; cottages with moss-covered 
roofs are scattered along; the women in their 
white coifs are busy washing at the fountains, 
and talking incessantly. Wild-flowers grow abund- 
antly, and the red-throats sing their sweet notes. 
We reach a long avenue of ancient moss-grown 
oaks ; at the end is a ruinous wall, covered with 
ferns, and an arched doorway with a sculptured 
escutcheon. Within, are farm-buildings in every 
stage of decay. It is the old manor of Keratry, 
compared with which, the melancholy dwelling 
of ‘ee Master of Ravenswood was a palace. The 
ancient family of Beaumanoir once lived here ; and 
as we wandered through the garden, now a wild 
uncultivated scene, we thought of the days when 
the fair ladies used to come out in the evening 
and gather the roses and honeysuckles that are 
still flowering amidst the weeds. 

We climb a hill, from which we see the 
country. There are manor-houses on all sides 
—Kerillis, Kerdouarnec, Coat-an-aer, buried in 
groves of oak or chestnut. It would seem as 
if, like the Breton peasants, the better classes 
wished to hide themselves from the eyes of 
strangers ; and if you would get nearer, you must 
plunge into secluded roads, overshadowed by lofty 
trees, whence you can see the gray tower of a 
pigeon-cot, and hear the inhospitable barking 
of many fierce dogs. Issuing from one of 
these, we enter a solemn, winding alley of aspen- 
trees, leading to the church of Ploa-Ré. The 
grass, strewn with the whitening foliage of the 
trees, rustles under our tread. It was a quarter 
of an hour before we reached the end of these 
severe rows of trees; and the sight of the 
cemetery made us all melancholy. Upon the 
whole, that is the impression which Brittany 
leaves upon the mind. The great silent tracts 
without culture or villages; the dark deep 
forests; the brooks, which issue from every 
quarter, sobbing and moaning; the grave, wild 

ts, who speak an unknown language, and 
istrust the stranger—all these things act upon 
the nervous organisation. It is like a melancholy 
mist falling drop by drop, yet penetrating to the 
very heart. 


PLAYING THE WRONG CARD. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 


Tue host of the King’s Arms was as good as his 
word ; in a very few minutes supper was gp A 
and, moreover, it was a supper which did the 
King’s Arms credit. The next day being market- 
day, was probably a reason for the larder being 
unusually well stocked ; while the presence and 
guarantee of Mr Hythe of Myrtle Villa was 
certainly a reason for drawing upon the best of 
that larder’s resources. John and William, the 
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well-known first and second waiters, were in 
attendance; but on Mr Hythe on ge his 
wish to that effect, they retired, and the party 
began supping in earnest. 

As might be expected, there was but little 
conversation at first, what little there was being 
contributed by the founder of the feast, even 
his remarks sinking after a while to a very low 
key, and then chiefly addressed to the Professor. 
Civility of course demanded an assenting mono- 

llable now and again ; but it was plain that the 

rofessor’s attention was mainly directed to his 
supper ; yet a change came over him anon; he 
looked uneasily at the speaker, glanced meaning] 
at his companions; then laying down his kknif e 
and fork, he said, in as low a tone as he had 
been addressed : ‘If you will be good enough to 
wait a few minutes, sir, until we get rid of the 
child, I think it will be better. I understand 
you pretty well.’ 

Mr Hythe nodded assent; and the Professor 
resumed his meal, although with a more troubled 
aspect than before. is companions looked 
wonderingly on ie this whispered colloquy, 
without speaking, presently the Professor 
said: ‘Now, sir; with your gp I will 
give Mademoiselle Lucile one glass of champagne, 
and then call the baggage-man to take her to 
our lodgings; for, as you will readily guess, we 
do not put up at the King’s Arms; and I do 
not care about her keeping very late hours.’ 

‘If you prefer it, I will order her a room here,’ 
said Hythe in an undertone. ‘She will surely 
be very dull in going to a strange house by 
herself—will be nervous.’ 

‘Oh, she don’t mind!’ exclaimed Regaldini 
with a smile, apr there was sadness in it. 
‘In our life, sir, children soon grow out of the 
nervous fancies you are thinking about. The 
real hardships of life kill the fanciful ones, and 
they get enough of them, poor creatures !’ 

So the attendant was summoned, and was 
directed to take the little girl to Mrs Blimmy’s, 
Back Church Row; a very different address from 
the Market Place or High Street. 

When he had faisly gone, Hythe desired the 
others to select their wine, — their cigars, 
and make themselves comfortable. ‘And that 
you may be more at ease, in a business point 
of view,’ he continued, ‘I will make up your 
losses of to-day, on your giving me a fair state- 
ment; as I have always been a supporter of 
—of music and the drama, I suppose I must 


‘You are very good, sir; indeed I do not know 
how to thank you,’ said the Professor ; ‘for this 
most awful frost—I mean this failure—has fairly 
broken. us. How we should have reached the 
next town, I don’t know; or how we should 
have opened when we got there, I don’t know 
either.’ 

‘Have you settled for the room?’ began 
Hythe. 

The other wer him with a laugh. 
‘Settled! I should think we had, sir, he said. 
‘You don’t think the landlord here would run 
any risk? I wanted him to appoint some one to 
take the money, and so pay himself; but he said 
that was not in his line. He knew the town; J 
didn’t.—But, sir, you were es of some 
business in which you thought I could serve 


you. Now the child is gone, you may speak 
out.’ 

‘But—you see it was private,’ began Hythe. 

* And so it will be now, I guarantee,’ interposed 
the Professor. ‘I will answer for Charley—that’s 
my friend—and so would you, if you knew him, 
Besides, I fancy the business will be more in his 
line than my own, if I correctly caught your 


meaning. 

Hythe hesitated a few seconds, as though rather 
disconcerted at having to confide in two persons 
instead of one; but shaking off this reluctan 
began : ‘Seeing the ease with which you assum 
character after character, each so widely differin: 
from the others, Mr Regaldini, and the wonderf 
manner in which you concealed your identity, 
it occurred to me that you might, at little trouble 
to yourself, do a great service to a near relative 
of my own, who is ually sinking into fixed 
melancholy, if not insanity, by dwelling on a 
fixed idea—a delusion. Now, there will not be 
the slightest risk to yourself, as you will see, 
and you will be well paid for your kindness; 
I ought, perhaps, to say “for your talent,” as I 
have no doubt your kindly feeling would prompt 
you to serve an unfortunate gentleman disinte- 
restedly. I have a brother, Mr Regaldini’—— 

‘Excuse me, sir,’ interrupted the Professor; 
‘but now that we are coming to business, I 
should take it as a favour if you would call 
me “Styles,” which is my name, the other being 
only professional.’ 

‘Certainly, Mr Styles,’ assented Hythe. ‘And 
your friend ?’ 

‘Well, he really is a foreigner, said Styles; 
‘but not with such a name as we have given 
him. If you call him Mr Charles, that will 
do, and indeed that’s what his name means.— 
Now, sir, we are at your service.’ 

The musician scarcely spoken a single word 
in Mr Hythe’s hearing, but had listened intently. 
‘My brother, gentlemen,’ proceeded Mr Hythe, 
‘labours under an increasing remorse for a wro 
which he thinks he did many years ago; an 
despite of all argument to prove how unavaili 
this morbid regret and self-reproach now is, he 
gives way to it more and more. Nay, so com- 
pletely has the feeling possessed him, that he 

ill alienate his property from his real family, 
or at anyrate postpone their possession of it for 
many years, and even then they will only share 
it with some charitable institution. My children 
and I are the family I refer to, gentlemen. You 
see I treat you with perfect frankness, as I am 
not a man to do things by halves; and having 
said this, you will not wonder when I say it 
is worth my while to give a twenty-pound note, 
in addition to all expenses and losses, which latter 
I will settle at once, in order to get the business 
to which I allude done, and well done.’ 

The attention of the listeners became keener 
after this sentence, and Mr Styles involuntarily 
hitched his chair a little closer to the speaker, 
as though anxious not to lose a word. 

‘My brother’-—Mr Hythe hesitated a little 
here, as though he knew that this was the _— 
stone of his communication—‘my brother, ear 
in life, while on his travels, was entangl 
as many young men before him have been, 
by a certain intimacy. He says now that 
he was married; but that I believe to be 4 
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PLAYING THE WRONG CARD. 


delusion. However, to adopt his own fancy, he 
was abroad with his wife, and becoming ashamed, 
I suppose, of the connection, he—he left her ; 
left her with one child. He was under another 
name at the time; there is no doubt of that; 
but he heard of his father’s death while he was 
abroad, and so or anxious to come home to take 
his property, and not anxious, as you may sup- 
thy ee home the half-bred foreigner— 
a Brazilian, or Bolivian, or something of that 
kind. So he left her.—You follow me so far 2’ 

‘Yes, sir ; all right!’ said Styles. 

‘Yes, sir; there is no mistake about what your 
brother did, said the musician, speaking for 
the first time. He spoke with a strong foreign 
accent, which slightly distorted his words, but 
he spoke ‘Serve the foreign 

n right, for being such a fool.’ 

‘Ah! well, I won’t say exactly that,’ returned 
Hythe, speaking compassionately on behalf of the 
foreigner. ‘It was not handsome on his part; 
but there was great excuse for him. He left 
her all the money he could spare. But after 
he came home, his previous infatuation returned, 
and acted upon him s0 strongly that he positively 
went back to where he had left her—New 
Orleans.’ 

‘New Orleans!’ echoed the musician. ‘I beg 
your pardon, sir, but I follow you with great 
interest.’ So he —_ did, for his thin, eager 
face was thrust forw 

leamed so brightly under the ragged hair which 
ioe over his forehead and around his head, 
that Hythe felt almost uncomfortable when he 
encountered their glance. 

‘But he could not find her,’ resumed Hythe ; 
‘yet he heard of her, unfortunately. He heard 
a great deal of +.- ore: no doubt, about her 
despair at being left; but that would not have 
mattered so much, only that he heard also of 
her having been robbed by those around her, 
and left with her child almost penniless. She 
had gone away from New Orleans; and it was 
supposed she had tried to reach her friends—an 
attempt almost hopeless, as they were said to 
live hundreds of miles away ; where, my brother 
never exactly knew. His mind ps was 
alittle affected by some irregularities and exciting 
adventures in which he had been a er. 
Whatever the cause, this incident " on him 
greatly. He returned to England, ed the life 
of a hermit, kept out of society, and made no 
secret to me that he did not consider himself 
at liberty to marry, having a belief that his wife 
—as he called her—was still alive. We—I—well, 
his family were naturally satisfied with this 
arrangement ; but a few years ago he had a dream 
—he talks of it as a vision, a revelation—in which 
he saw his wife and child’—— 

‘This child—was it a girl or a boy?’ asked 
ig lied Hythe. ‘Well, he though 

girl,’ replie the. ‘Well, he thought 
he saw them, 4 told him the 
still alive, and would live to see him. On the 
strength of this dream, he has altered his will 
to the detriment of his friends, as I have told 
ou; and as a delusion gets the stronger the 
onger it is indulged in, you will not be in the 
least surprised to hear that he has had the 

again very recently indeed, and to the 
same effect,’ 


‘But how do you wish us to help yo asked 
por in as the speaker paused. ‘I think you 
said ’——. 


‘I am_ coming to that now,’ resumed Mr 
Hythe ; ‘but it was n to enter upon this 
rather lengthy preamble, that you might under- 
stand precisely how things were. I want some 
one to personate a relative of this young woman ; 
her brother indeed. I have told you she was 
a foreigner; consequently her relatives were 
foreigners also ; and coming as she did from some 
precious South American republic, or some such 
out-of-the-way place, there is not likely to be 
any one in England who can say you are or are 
not her brother. I have by me a photograph 
of the young fellow. I had copies taken, un- 
known to my brother, from one in his you. 
sion, as I thought it might come in d 
some day. Now, making yourself up as muc 
like this man as you can, allowing of course 
for the lapse of ten or a dozen years, you wait 
upon Mr Maurice Hythe, say you have come 
over to England on other business, but called 
to deliver a message you had held in charge for 
several years ’—— 

‘Pardon, sir, interrupted the musician; ‘but 
you have tell us that this gentleman was under 
another name, a name of assumption. If that 
is so, he will say, quite natural, how do you 
know where I live—how do you know me at 


‘Hum !—yes; that’s true, returned Hythe 
thoughtfully. ‘I must think it over. But I 
fancy I see a way out of the difficulty; so we 
will proceed. When you have introduced your- 
self, you must s to him of your sister; 
say that when he left her, she sought refuge with 
an old lover to whom she was greatly attached, 
and telling him that she was left a widow, 
induced him to marry her; that she lived with 
him several years, until both she and her 
daughter died of fever, or cholera, or some- 


‘Very good, sir; most , said the musician, 
as Hythe paused to a, a glass of wine. 
‘The idea is excellent. It will be easy to 
defame her character. Besides, i: dead, and 
only a foolish girl when alive, why, it does 
not matter.’ 

Hythe cast a doubtful look at the speaker, 
as thong there was something in this mode of 
rt which jarred upon him. 
is communication,’ he continued, ‘which 
I have no hesitation in saying—knowing my 
brother’s character—will be implicitly received 
as authentic, will at once and for ever settle all 
this delirium about dreams and visions.’ 

‘I have heard of some such plan, when a 
man thought himself haunted by a ghost,’ said 
Styles; ‘they got some one to represent the 

‘Ah! this is not at all like that, hastily 
seared Hythe. ‘My brother does not believe 
him haunted, and you will not have to 
personate any one he has ever seen. You can 
come with me to my house to-night, Mr Styles, 
and I will give you the portrait of the man 
you are to 

‘I can’t do it, sir—I can’t indeed,’ said Styles ; 
‘my nerves are gone, sir. What with continual 
ill-luck, and five-and-thirty years of this life, 
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and—I must own—some hard drinking of late, 
I haven’t the nerves for such work. That’s 
why I told you to take Charley into consultation. 
He is wonderful good at disguises, and I 
don’t believe he’s afraid of anybody or anything 
in the world.’ 

‘But I was so struck by your cleverness 
to-night,’ ed Hythe, ‘that — you 
were just the man; while Mr Charles here, 
if that be his name, cannot have had much 
experience.’ 

Bless you, sir!’ returned Styles, with a 
melancholy smile, ‘what you saw me do, is mere 
habit and knack. ll the tricks are handed 
down from one showman to another; there’s 
not a spark of originality in the business. As 
for Charley’s experience! if he chooses to do 
it, sir, he can alter his face while he is sitting 
there, so that you could hardly know him.— 
Couldn’t you, Charley ? In lieu of answering 
in words, the musician bowed his head for a 
moment, ran his hand hastily through his wild 
hair, altered his necktie, then suddenly lifting 
his face, thrust it forward towards Mr Hythe, 
with so fearful a grin, and so terrible an expres- 
sion in his eyes, that the gentleman half leaped 
from his chair with an exclamation of alarm. 

‘Aha!’ cried Styles; ‘has he changed his 
expression, sir? 

‘Changed his expression!’ echoed Mr Hythe. 
‘I never was so startled in my life. I would 
sooner have found myself face to face with a mad 
wolf or a tiger—I do not know whether you 
will take it as a compliment, Mr Charles, but 
I assure you I never saw so hideous a face on 
human shoulders before. I don’t want any 
further proof of your power.’ 

Styles laughed at this speech ; so did Charley ; 
but whether the latter intended the grin to be 
in keeping with his wolfish aspect or not, it 
certainly made Hythe shudder again, and cast 
a second look, to assure himself that the musician 
had not gone suddenly mad. 

‘You are satisfied then, sir?’ asked Styles. 
‘I can tell you there is not a man in the pro- 
fession who could have made such a change 
| mnt paint or dress, as Charley has just 
one. 

‘I should think not,’ said Hythe, with emphasis ; 
‘I may almost say I hope not. I should have 
preferred you, I must own, Mr Styles; but after 
what you have said, I have no choice except 
to take Mr Charles.—It will be as well, sir’— 
addressing the musician—‘to come with me 
at once to my house, which is only on the out- 
skirts of the town, and I will give you the 
photograph.’ 

‘We will both go,’ struck in Styles; ‘a walk 
will do me good, and Lucile is asleep by this 
time. 

‘Then your daughter's name is really what 
you call it, said Hythe, with a smile. ‘I did 
not feel certain of that, as I must say you allow 


_ yourself a good deal of latitude in your selec- 


tion of names,’ 
‘The public will have it, sir” replied Styles, 


_ very seriously. ‘If we were to keep to our own 


propriety, and 


articular about countries and 
that, we should not draw a 
penny. But Mademoiselle is not my daughter ; 
she is not related to me; she is a relative of 


names, or were 


Charley’s,” he continued, dropping his voice— 
the musician was putting on his coat at the 
further end of the room. ‘He does not like 
to talk about her before strangers, yet he dotes 
upon her, though he don’t show it, and would 
kill anybody, or himself, or her either, rather 
than she should come to any harm. He is a 
strange fellow, he’—— 

The musician coming towards them at this 
moment, Mr “on abruptly checked himself, 
and after a brief conversation bearing upon the 
financial result of the entertainment, the three 
left the _— Arms in company. 

Very little was spoken among them on the 
road to Myrtle Villa; Hythe and ‘Mr Charles’ 
were evidently absorbed in reflection; while 
Styles, who would possibly have been more 
loquacious if left to himself, was overawed by 
the silence of his companions, and conscious 
—— of having drunk sufficient wine to render 
oquacity dangerous. The inmates of Myrtle 
Villa had retired; but Mr Hythe opened the 
front-door with his key, and took the others into 
what was apparently his own room. Here he 
unlocked a sae, and taking from it a packet of 
photographs, selected one which he threw towards 
Charles. ‘You will find his name on the back of 
it,” he said—‘ Don Something. You of course pre- 
tend to be him. Do you think you can “make 
up” anything in his style ?’ 

‘That he can!’ exclaimed Styles, who was 
looking at the picture over the musician’s 
shoulder ; ‘he will do it to perfection, for he has 
just got the face for it—Charley, my boy! if 
the part had been written for you, it could not 
have suited you better.’ 

‘There is one thing, Mr Hythe, which we must 
not at all forget,’ said the musician ; he was still 
looking at the portrait, and he spoke in so lowa 
voice that, his head being bowed, he could hardly 
be heard; ‘I cannot arrange without knowing 
this gentleman’s other name. How can I go anc 
see Mr Hythe, when you tell me he travelled as 
Mr Somebody-else? You said you would think 
over that. There is no other way but telling 
me this name.’ 

*‘No—I suppose not,’ slowly returned Hythe. 
‘I have been turning it over in my mind a good 
deal since we spoke, and I see it would be absurd 
for you to go on such an errand and not know 
his assumed name. However, I expect he will be 
too excited to ask how you found him out. Say, 
will you undertake the business? You under- 
stand the pay.’ 

‘I will undertake it, sir,” said the musician, 
lifting his head suddenly. His dark, sallow face 
was almost of an ashy paleness, and although the 
vicious tiger-like expression was not there, there 
was something so unearthly in his look, that Mr 
Hythe recoiled with an ejaculation which was 
almost of terror. ‘I will undertake it, sir,’ said 
Charles; ‘and shall be quite satisfied to leave 
all question of pay to yourself. I trust you 
will say I have done my work thoroughly, when 
that work is finished. I shall be ready to-morrow. 
Will that suit?’ 

‘Yes; the sooner the better,” returned Mr 
Hythe. ‘You are sure to find him at home—that 
is one comfort.’ 

A short consultation then took place, in which 
Hythe gave some further advice as to the pro- 
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ceedings of Mr Charles, and then the two pro- 
fessionals took their departure. 

‘A clever man, no doubt, and will just suit 
the muttered Hythe, standing at his 
door, while he watched his confederates as they 
crossed a patch of moonlight and then disap- 
peared in the shadow of some buildings, ‘A 
very clever man; but I think if I had known 
as much of him when I began, as I know now, 
I would not have had anything to do with him. 
A foolish prejudice, I daresay ; but it seems as if 
I were in partnership with a hyena.’ 


PAVEMENT PORTRAITS. 
A MAN IN POSSESSION. 


Tue original of this Portrait was first encountered 
by the painter of it at a sculptor’s studio at 
Hampstead. To this studio at that time—ah, 
years ago!—used to come on Saturday after- 
noons a number of young men, who—the week’s 
sculpturing, painting, writing, reading, or work 
of any sort done—were wont to gather together 
for fencing, boxing, smoking, and talking pur- 

What a merry gathering it was! How 
we ‘turned to mirth all things of earth’ in 
our thoughtless careless youth! and with what 
paternal dignity the grave old sculptor—not 
really old, but old in comparison with us—to 
whom the studio belonged, enjoyed our merri- 
ment; applauded the skill of some of us; 
laughed at the awkwardness of others; encour- 
aged a smart talker, or boxer, or fencer; depre- 
cated a loose expression; censured a false cut 
or blow; and played the réle of gentle Mentor, 
ruler and umpire of the games. 


All are scattered now and fled ; 
Some are married, some are dead. 


But although these sad words do apply in a 


general way to members of that weekly gather- 
ing, there is among those who survive, one at 
least who is as sprightly, as active, as gay appa- 
rently, as in the days of yore. Age has not 
silvered his locks, for what there was of them 
in the old days were white as snow then. Time 
has not bent his figure, which always put to 
shame in its uprightness the rounded shoulders 
of some of his youthful play-fellows. Years have 
not dimmed his eyes, in which laughter lives 
now as then. The wrinkles in his good-humoured 
face are not more numerous than they were, for 
I never remember his face capable of accommo- 
dating more than were already there. His 
moustache is as fierce and thick, his ‘imperial’ 
as heavy, as they always were, and the only 
change in this Portrait is in his clothes. These, 
it must be admitted, have grown very shabby. 
It looks to me as if the same frock-coat which 
did duty in the studio does duty now, and it 
1s not in the nature of things that a coat should 
hot age with the rolling years, however well the 
wearer of it may wear. 

It was always the feature of the afternoon 
when ‘Young Dick,’ as this Portrait was called 
in the boxing-days, made his ap ce at our 
rendezvous. ‘Here he is!’ was the general cry ; 
and we all did our best with the gloves, or the 


foils, or at singlestick after his arrival; for he 
was our Professor, not a paid tutor, but a 
happy honorary master in the cunning and noble 
arts. That was really his profession, as an 
inscription on a wire-blind in the window of 
a dingy white house at Holloway informed the 
ublic of the north of London. He made a fair 
iving at his calling. He worked hard ; and his 
one afternoon a week of thorough relaxation 
was on Saturday, when he came to the studio. 
His fund of information was wonderful; and 
when our more active amusements were finished, 
we would gather round ‘Young Dick,’ and listen 
long to tales of his travels ‘from China to Peru,’ 
told in a charming manner, and enlivened with 
flashes of real wit. 

‘Young Dick’ disappeared from my life when 
the studio days—as all days do—came to an end ; 
and I had nearly forgotten his existence, when 
a little while ago, he almost knocked me down 
as he dashed round the corner of Wellington 
Street, Strand, flying apparently before a blast 
= was desolating Waterloo Bridge of its 

ust. 

‘Hul-lo! Well, I never! Here’sluck! How 
are you, old fellow? This is too much! What an 

ge it is! Why, you’re looking well. Come 

ong—no refusal—do as you’re told. “Short’s” 
is the word.—What’s it to be? Not turned 
teetotaler, eh? Port or sherry—both are good 
over there? Come over at once, before we Poth 
subside under our feelings.’ 

His arm was slipped through mine, and I at 
once noticed the very seedy coat. The jerky 
exclamations were still jumping through his li 
and I had hardly time to reply to one of his 
questions, ere I found myself with ‘Young Dick’ 
in the wine-shop over the way which he had 
indicated by the word ‘Short’s”’ Here we sur- 
veyed each other from head to foot; and here 
we talked ; and here I heard of the change which 
had really occurred in the existence of this 
Portrait, whose manner and outward appearance 
—always barring the clothes—were so unaltered. 
Over our glass of sherry, poor ‘Young Dick’ 
became quite confidential ; and this is what he 
told me, and how he told it. 

‘Seen any of the old lot lately? I never see 
any of them now, though I heard how poor 
Howse and his brother died of consumption. 
Sad that ; two promising careers cut short. And 
how Beach married, and hasn’t a halfpenny to 
bless himself with. Turned photogral her ; began 
on an acre of canvas, and now finishing up on 
a square inch of muddy metal—for he goes in 
for “ferrotypes”—I think he calls them. And 
how Riley went to the bad, and married a rich 
old widow. How famous Mew is becoming as a 
doctor ; and what a stir young Stone is makin 
with his writings, That’s about all I know o 
them. I suppose they’ve all forgotten me—all 
except old Jupiter Tonans, the ruler of our games. 
I have reason to know he remembers me. Do 
you ever hear them speak of Young Dick ?’ 

I thought I noticed a sign of deep feeling in 
a certain quiver of the lower lip as he asked this 
question, a quiver which vanished like a bubble 
in his glass as I replied: ‘O dear, yes. Indeed, 
they’ve not forgotten you. As far as J know, 

ou are the best remembered of the whole 
ot.’ 
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Then he laughed—not a hollow laugh, or a 
mocking laugh, but a — if a joke had 
oce to him, amusing him so much that he 
needs must laugh. ‘Ha! ha! I wonder what 
they would all say if they knew what I am now? 
I don’t want them to know ; but I won’t ask you 
to keep it a secret, for some day one of them 
might find out in an unpleasant way what I am. 
Why, my dear sir, I’m a man in possession !’ 

. !? T exclaimed ; ‘a broker’s man, you ?’ 

‘Yes, that’s me. When there’s no regular 
work to do for the Court—the “Bankruptcy,” 
you know—I take an aaa of the sort. I 
don’t like it; but as leew , that other execu- 
tioner, says, somebody must do it; and as 
my wife and children can’t, or sha’n’t starve, 
why, I must do something. Ill tell you all 
about it. 

‘A long while ago I broke my arm. This 
threw me out of my profession for a good while ; 
and when I did to take it up again, I found 
that my profession chucked me up. A friend 
of mine in the Bankruptcy Court had to settle 
my affairs, and when that was done, there was 
nothing but six open mouths and six empty 
stomachs left. The friend who helped to “ white- 
wash” me offered me a queer berth, which in 
sheer desperation I took. I go “into possession,” 
sometimes for the Court, to guard goods against 
too rapacious creditors; and sometimes for a 
rapacious creditor, in which latter case I always 
am as gentle as I a | can be. It isn’t very 
nice; but on occasions I have funny cases to 
attend to. There was one the other week. A 
young artist—a silly but nice fellow—having 
taken a house far too big and expensive for him, 
very shortly came a cropper, and I was “ put in.” 
Well, I hadn’t been there many hours, when a 
whole troop of his friends came to see him, 
thinking to enjoy themselves in this grand big 
house. I let them all in. My host wasn’t at 
home. I told them so. They didn’t seem to 
mind this, but asked for some whisky. I told 
them there was none. They were surprised, 
and ed me to go out and get them some. 
Then d to tell them what I was. They all 
roared, as they exclaimed : “ What, in possession ! 
We thought you were the new butler !” 

‘But Tast Monday I had a shock. You must 
know I have a nephew, the only son of a dear 
dead sister, who has been the pride of my life; 
so good, so respectable, so flourishing. And 
strange as it may seem to him and his wife and 
family, I have always appeared the same—good, 
respectable, flourishing. Whenever I went to 
his house, I always put on my best clothes and 
manners; and they in their turn put the best 
dinner they could upon the table, and gave me 
the warmest welcome. He is a clerk in the City ; 
has a very good place, and has hitherto done 
well. Not saved, but lived comfortably, just 
within his means. Judge, then, of my Rasen 
when last Monday I was sent for by one of my 
employers and instructed to go and take posses- 
sion of No. — Old Kent Road—my nephew’s 
house! What could it mean? I thought the 
matter over ; and as soon as I was calm enough 
to make a definite plan, I accepted the job! I 
went home, and wrote poor Walter a note, sayi 
I was coming to see him the following day ; an 
on Tuesday I dressed myself as smart as possible, 


We 


pipe. _ Walter, who never went to bed early, 
seemed pleased at this, though he was at this 
period rather distrait—said the revoke he had 
made worried him. His wife went to bed. The 
night was passing. Suddenly I feigned great 
fatigue—you know I could not go away—and 
begged that I might sleep on the sofa. There 
was no spare bed ready ; so Walter having made 
me as comfortable as pre left me, and went 
up to his own room. I didn’t sleep much, I can 
tell you. I took my boots off, and walked up 
and down and round and round that little room 
all night. The chairs, the tables, the books, all 
seemed to rebuke me. The carpet was like red- 
hot ploughshares to my feet. The sofa would 
not accommodate my aching bones. The gas 
grew hazy as I looked at it through that long 
night, and the clock striking every quarter of 
an hour seemed to shriek at me to go. It was 
awful. 

‘At last Wednesday morning came. Walter 
came down. He looked quite ill in the earl 
morning light ; but his care was all for me. He 
expressed great anxiety for my health. He bade 
me stay for the day. He offered to get mea 
doctor. I accepted the invitation to remain, and 
refused the doctor. 

‘Walter went to his work ; and no sooner had 
the door shut, than his pretty little wife, without 
a word of warning, burst into tears, and flinging 
herself on the sofa, sobbed out: “O Uncle Dick, 
those horses have ruined my Walter! I must tell 
you. He’s been so misled. He’s lost all his 
money, and borrowed a fearful lot, which he can 
never repay, and we are in daily expectation of 
a man being put in possession.” 

‘The crisis had come, and this gentle little 
creature had to bear the brunt of it. I, the 
respectable uncle, to whom this heart-rending 
confession was made in a way which clearly 
showed me that the poor thing thought her reve- 
lation would produce help, had to reveal why I 
was really there! It was done somehow. A 
series of fainting-fits ensued. Men don’t faint; 
I wish they did; for I certainly should have 
availed myself then of the privilege, if it had 
been mine. I wanted to faint away altogether, 
and never come back. 

‘When my niece was better, I got up, and 
having given her a kiss which would not have 
made Othello himself wince to see, I cut away 
as hard as my feet would carry me. 

‘I went to Walter's office to-day, and heard that 
he had made a clean breast of it to his employers. 
They have advanced sufficient to help him out 
of his scra He has forsworn racing ; and I— 
well, it will be along while before I set eyes on 
that family again—and I’ve lost that employer. 

‘Good-bye, old chap. Glad to have seen you. 
It’s a funny world, isn’t it?’ And with something 


co" 


. i and went, just as if I had come to pay them one like 
of my ordinary visits. 
i ‘I found the house as tidy as ever, the children mor 
as cheerful; Walter and his wife, the 
a oo see to see me as they always were. Stre 
EP dinner ; and Walter, his wife, a neighbour, — 
EE and I whist afterwards — threepenny 
points. I lost five shillings, I am glad to say; 
and Walter did, what he had never done before, Ir : 
made a revoke. It grew late. The neighbour live 
| went. I said I would like to smoke another unc 
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A PET 


TROUT. 


like a stoppage in his throat, ‘Young Dick’ 
seized my hand, squeezed it hard, and in another 
moment was out of sight, swallowed up in 
the —— of humanity pouring along the 
Stran 


A PET TROUT. 


Ir is, I believe, somewhat unusual for a trout to 
live, grow, and flourish in a small tank ; still more 
uncommon, perhaps, that a fish of this species 
should become as tame as the individual in my 
possession. He lives in a small rockwork cistern 
jn an unheated conservatory attached to my house. 
He was placed there, I believe, by the preceding 
tenant in 1879, together with a number of other 
small fry of his kind. At Michaelmas 1879, 
when I took the house, I found that by canni- 
balism or other causes the trout were reduced to 
three, of which the largest—the subject of this 
note—was about the size of one’s forefinger. 
Before the end of the following spring, our friend, 
like the survivor of the "Na y Bell, and by 
similar means, had effectually dis sed of his 
two companions; and since then, has lived in 
solitary state, save on one occasion, when some 
unfortunate small fish—roach or gudgeon— 
happened to get in from an adjoining compart- 
ment of the tank. On them he promptly 
dined. 

The division of the aquarium in which he 
resides measures seven feet in length, fifteen 
inches in depth, and eighteen inches in average 
breadth. e is monarch, therefore, of about 
eighty gallons of water. For a few hours each 
day, but not regularly, this is renewed by 
a small fountain which plays in the centre of 
the tank. 

Until last spring, I must confess that I paid 
scant attention to my finny friend. I could not 
approve his too great liking for his own species, 
and it had not dawned upon me that I could 

ibly make a pet of him. How he existed, 
isa matter of physiological interest. Occasionally 
during the warmer weather, some one or other 
of us would toss a chance spider or earthworm 
into the tank, and these the trout would supple- 
ment by a fly or two caughi on his own account. 
But during the severe weather of 1879-80, and 
again in the winter of 1880-81, the whole tank- 
water was for weeks, to all appearance, a solid 
block of ice; vag na it was so thick that we 
could not possibly break it. My man tells me that 
for a period of five weeks consecutively during the 
latter winter the tank was covered in every part 
by a sheer ice-sheet—not a crack or air-hole any- 
where to be seen. I felt certain that the fish 
must all be dead, and was considerably astonished 
to find—as soon as the thaw allowed us to remove 
the ice—that not one in any of the compartments 
was, as far as one could judge, a whit the worse. 
Fgecee say, however, that some very large gold- 

sh which survived the ice of the winter 1879-80, 
died one by one in 1880, when the warmer 
weather of spring set in.) It goes without 
saying that not a drop of water flowed into the 
tanks during the whole of the severe weather. 

scarcely any progress in his ; but durin 
the nn ows a had so developed that he meas 
seven and a half or eight inches in length. i 


may in be attributed to the tremendous 
petting which he received. His survival of the 
winter and his tameness made him in a small 
~ a local celebrity. 

ot only has he since feasted continually upon 
the pote fat and well-to-do spiders with 
which my garden abounds, but visitors have come 
to see him, armed with boxfuls of web-spinners 
hunted out from cellars and elsewhere for the 
occasion. Not that our friend would accept 
indiscriminately whatever was offered to him. 
On the contrary, when spiders—his favourite 
and usual food—were abundant, he would dis- 
dain lanky and attenuated specimens, for which 
at the present date (November 1881), when 
choice spiders are scarce, he is only too grateful. 
Similarly, he would reject a whitish spider, which 
I occasionally offered him ; light-coloured spiders 
indeed, as a rule, he took less readily than dark. 
Nor was he very partial to spiders which had 
been confined in boxes. He had a decided pre- 
ference for those freshly caught. Spiders, when 
you shut them up together, devote themselves 
to each other’s extermination with a pertinacity 
worthy of a better cause. Whether angry passions 
evoked acrid juices, or whether the survivors fell 
short of his standard of liveliness, is uncertain, 
but Mr Trout clearly showed his disapprobation 
of them. 

His favourite morsels were certain juicy females 
of large size, abundant in summer and autumn. 
He would take a dozen to twenty of these in 
rapid succession, rising at them as I dangled them 
from the tip of my finger. Moths and various 
kinds of flies were occasionally offered, and he 
pay took them; with bright-coloured or 

airy caterpillars, he would have nothing to do. 


Yet his voracity was very great, and I have seen 
hand 


him dash at a white- ed penknife with which 
a friend of mine was endeavouring to remove a 
wasp which had fallen into the water. bye 
by the way, I believe he never attempted to take, 
although they occasionally fell into the tank b 
accident, or were put there unknown to me. 
am inclined to think, from some remains I saw 
floating on the water, that he once or twice 
devoured portions of a humble-bee. I do not 
feel sure of t this, though. He is partial to earth- 
worms, but will sometimes refuse them for a 

ider. He swallows his food voraciously and 
sao immediately. When he seizes an earth- 
worm too large to be so summarily disposed of, 
she will rush up and down his tank at great 
speed. Dead things he avoids, and generally 
waits for some movement of his victim before he 
advances upon it. 

His manner of taking his prey varies. If the 
insect sinks in the water, he quietly swims up to 
it, seizes it, then turns round and returns to his 
lurking-place. Sometimes he takes the food 
before it reaches the bottom of the tank ; at others 
he picks it off the gravel which forms the bed 
of p aquarium ; but there is never any hurry. 
It is however, very different, when the bait lies 
on the surface or hangs suspended above the 
water. Then he comes with a rush and splash, 
making nervous people ‘jump,’ especially when 
—as is frequently the case—they are peering 
over with noses down, declaring they ‘cannot 
see anything.’ This rush is not the result of 


This | fear or trepidation, but arises from his knowledge 
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—instinctive, if you like—that, while beneath the 
surface, an santkiweres, or spider, or anything 
not a fish, can be captured at leisure, there is no 
such certainty as to things above the water. He 
seems to be aware that they may elude him or take 
wing, unless he is very sharp. So far from feeling 
any fear, he will always, when hungry, and seeing 
me at the edge of his tank, come out from his 
favourite lurking-place, and place himself imme- 
diately below the outstretched hand in which 
I hold the expected spider, waiting till I let it 
fall. Sometimes he executes a preliminary flourish 
up and down the tank. 

Curiously, he appears to know me, and will 
certainly and unmistakably prefer to take food 
from my hand than from that ofa stranger. By 
dangling a spider a considerable distance above 
the water, I have several times made my pet leap 
entirely out of the water, and very curious it has 
been to observe his pink spots and silver scales so 
close to one. In rising thus at objects above 
the water, he takes a half-turn round from right 
to left in the act of may | the object, bringing 
his belly uppermost, and falling into the water 
beyond almost flat on his back, when the leap 
has been a high one. This turning to grasp his 
prey is shark-like; but he does not turn over 
when seizing a worm or insect below the surface. 
When the object lies on the water, his rush is 
too rapid and his body too indistinct, to enable 
me to say arey ay A whether he turns or not. As 
a rule, I think he does not. 

He has three favourite stations in his tank ; 
and from the first two which I shall mention 
he rarely stirs, lying there for hours, a dark 


object, his white mouth opening and shutting 
as he forces the water through his gills. The 
first is underneath the leaves of a Cape pondweed 
which grows out of a flower-pot sunk in the water 
—and round which, by the way, he commonly 
takes a triumphal swim, after receiving a more 
than usually luscious pa never failing, how- 


ever, to present himself again for another of the 
same sort. His second pot more favoured since 
the pondweed has died down, is underneath a 
miniature rock-work bridge which spans the water. 
Here he lies, as a rule, on the gravelly bottom, 
with his body closely applied to the stone-work 
side of the aquarium, accommodating his tail to 
the curved direction which the tank has at this 
point. When inclined to feed, however, he rises 
midway to the surface, and there waits his oppor- 
tunity. 
i is somewhat of a puzzle to me. 
y point in which herdisplays any 
shyness ; and he invariably dashes from this part 
of the tank with a great splutter the very moment 
I enter the conservatory—rushing, nevertheless, 
to the spot at which I generally feed him, and 
taking his spiders very much as usual. The post 
in question is at the very surface of the water 
at one end of the tank. It is the best lighted 
end of the aquarium—his lurking-places are at 
the darker end—and the only conclusion I can 
come to is that his object is to sun himself. Wh 
cannot tell; but I believe, from the evidence 
of scientific research on the hostile influence of 
light upon the lower fungi, that sunning is 
essential to fish as a preventive of the parasitic 
fungus-disease which attacks them. I have observed 


goldfish so affected rising to the surface of their 
pond and lying in the bright sunlight; but 
whether there is anything instinctive in this, 
or whether it is the result of weakness induced 
by the disease, I cannot pretend to say. 


THE CHOICE 


A Farry there lived in the long, long ago, 
Possessed, it is said, of all manner of skill ; 

And this Fairy proposed on a Youth to bestow 
The gift he chose greatest for good or for ill. 


‘Would thine be the gift the bold Warrior wields,’ 
The Fairy commanded the stripling to say ; 

* As leader of legions, and victor of fields— 
Unbounded thy glory, unquestioned thy sway ?” 


And straight the Youth answered : ‘The Warrior bold 
In his train bringeth Death, with its visitants grim, 
And carnage, and ruin, and horrors untold, 
To compass a bauble, or sanction a whim,’ 


‘The Orator’s gift then, say, shall it be thine, 
Unrivalled in diction, unmatched in debate ; 
Far above all thy fellows still destined to shine ; 

The star of the senate, the hope of the state ?’ 


Again spake the Youth: ‘True, the Orator’s tongue 
May trumpet-like summon humanity’s shoal : 

But once Passion’s gates on its hinges are swung, 
Say, then can the Orator guide and control ?’ 


‘ Well, be it thy choice, the Philosopher proud, 
In wisdom and learning, of all, the elect ; 

The fearless uplifter of error’s dark cloud, 
The subtle diviner of cause and effect ?’ 


*I care not to wield the Philosopher’s staff,’ 
Once again, half-regretful, the stripling spoke out ; 
For his woes are but veiled by the cynical laugh, 
And his vitals are gnawed by the demon of Doubt.’ 


‘ Ah, then,’ cried the Fairy, ‘ the Painter’s carcer 
Is a glorious one truly to reckon upon ; 
His art brings the distant for evermore near, 
And the shadow is sweet when the substance is gone.’ 


‘Not for me be that art,’ was the stripling’s reply ; 
“is a mockery cruel as death, and a snare ; 
For the canvas is deaf to the passionate sigh, 
And the rapt look of love is repaid by a stare.’ 


Is the gift of the Poet thy bosom’s desire, 
To revel in fancy and sparkle in song, 

And gladden men’s hearts with thy rapturous lyre, 
When wounded by sorrow or burdened with wrong?’ 


The stripling’s eyes glistened with sudden delight, 
And his heart thrilled with raptures he might not 
control ; 
For the Fairy had fathomed his secret aright, 
And the gift of the Porr has entered his soul. 
Ricuarp Rosrxsoy. 
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